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times. The bag of even- shooting trip was carefully listed, special note being made of his own share, and when the pressure of business prevented him from indulging in his favorite sport lie shot at crows in the parks of the imperial residence, recording the results in his diary. There were frequent enthusiastic references to maneuvers, military reviews, and visits to the headquarters of select regiments, but the major political events (the Japanese war, the revolution of 1905, the establishment of the State Duma), which one would expect to be uppermost in the emperor's mind, were almost completely ignored.
Witte relates in his memoirs that Alexander III hesitated at first to accept his suggestion that the heir apparent be appointed chairman of the Siberia Railway Committee established in 1893. "He is a mere boy/' Alexander remarked; "his judgments are truly childish: how can he be chairman of a committee?" Witte was an unsparing critic of his young sovereign, and his evidence must be accepted with caution. Yet Nicholas's own diary would seem to corroborate the above statement. In 1893, for instance, he noted that "after partaking of refreshment" he and two of his friends "played hide-and-seek, just like small children." On September 27, 1894, less than a month before his accession, Nicholas reported with obvious relish that he and Prince George of Greece fought a battle with chestnuts: "We started in front of the house and ended on the roof." Two days later there was another encounter on the roof of the Livadia palace,' fought this time with pine cones. These episodes are innocent and trivial enough; it may be significant, however, that Nicholas, a man of twenty-six, chose to mention them in the summary record of his daih- activities
The tsar's simple and straightforward political philosophy was singularly inappropriate for the part of constitutional monarch he was destined to play after 1905. Luce his father and his former tutor and trusted adviser, Pobedonostsev, he believed in autocracy and in the sacred union between the Crown and the common people, and he rejected representative government, however limited, as both morally wrong and incompatible with the country's best interests. Although the revolutionary storm of 1905 compelled Nicholas to summon a representative assembly, the State Duma; and to limit the legidative powers of the Crown, he was never reconciled to the status of a con-stitational monarch, and resented the surrender of absolute power as an indignity and a betrayal of his sacred trust IE 1913 he directed N. A. MaHafovj'iHinisteT of the interior, to safearit proposals for con-